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Abstract 

In parallel with the recognition of the importance of writer presence in academic texts, there has been an 
increasing interest in writer stance. Yet, very little of this research has been devoted to the construction of stance 
through retrospective labels. Driven by this need, this study aims to investigate the construction of stance 
through retrospective labels by American and novice Turkish writers in their texts. Using a corpus-based 
methodology comprising of quantitative and qualitative procedures, this study analyzes the frequency counts of 
stance through retrospective labels and the functions associated with them. The results of this corpus-based 
research have revealed similarities as well as some marked differences between the two coipora. It seems that in 
addition to proficiency in English, educational background of novice Turkish academic writers have an impact 
on their construction of stance through retrospective labels. I suggest that the strategic employment of 
retrospective labels to create stance is a valuable rhetorical strategy for academic writers to construct convincing 
arguments. 
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1. Introduction 

In the last two decades or so, we have witnessed a notable upsurge of interest in stance, especially writer stance, as 
a result of the ever-increasing recognition of the importance of writer-reader relationship and writer presence and 
involvement in academic texts. Stance has been defined as “the lexical and grammatical expression of attitudes, 
feelings, judgments, or commitment concerning the propositional content of a message” (Biber & Finnegan, 
1989, p. 92). Underlying the importance of interpersonal dimension of academic texts and viewing stance as “the 
writer’s textual “voice” or community recognized personality, an attitudinal, writer-oriented function” (Hyland, 
2011, p. 197), he sees stance as the various “ways writers present themselves and convey their judgments, 
opinions, and commitments, intruding to stamp their personal authority onto their arguments or step back and 
disguise their involvement (Hyland, 2005, p. 176). It is this interpersonal feature of academic texts that helps 
create persuasive texts. That is, the persuasiveness of academic texts depends upon “writer’s development of an 
appropriate relationship with his or her readers as well as the demonstration of absolute truth, empirical evidence, 
or flawless logic” (Hyland, 2001, p. 549). 

Although a considerable amount of literature has focused on nouns which allow writers to incorporate 
interpersonal meanings in the texts (Bazerman, 1988; Barton, 1993; Biber & Finegan, 1988, 1989; Conrad & 
Biber, 2000; Hoey, 2000; Hunston, 1989, 1993, 1994; Hyland, 1999, 2000; Swlaes, 1990; Thetela, 1997; 
Thompson & Ye, 1991; Winter, 1982), the use of nouns, especially sentence initial nouns preceded by deictics, 
to construct stance in academic writing has so far attracted little attention. The research on the construction of 
stance has focused mainly on modal verbs, epistemic verbs, adverbs, adjective, and nouns (Agqam, 2015ab; 
Akbas, 2014; Biber & Finegan, 1988; Cakir, 2016; Chafe, 1986; Conrad & Biber, 2000; Fraser, 1980; Holmes, 
1984; Hoye, 1997; Hunston, 1994; Hunston & Thompson, 2000; Hyland, 1996, 1998, 1999, 2002, 2004, 2005; 
Hyland & Tse, 2005; Kafes, 2009; Martin & White, 2005; Silver, 2003; Stotesbury, 2003; Stubbs, 1986; 
Thompson & Ye, 1991; Uysal, 2014; Yagiz & Demir,; 2014, 2015). Much of the extant research on nouns has so 
far dealt with lexical cohesion. It is this cohesion-creating feature of these nouns that has drawn a lot of attention. 
The nouns which have been employed to construct lexical cohesion have been labeled differently: anaphoric 
nouns, advance/retrospective labels (Francis, 1986, 1994); signaling nouns (Flowerdew, 2003, 2006); general 
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nouns (Halliday & Hasan, 1976); enumerative/catch-all nouns (Hinkel, 2001; Tadros, 1994); shell nouns 
(Schmid, 2000; Aktas & Cortes, 2008; and carrier nouns (Ivanic, 1991). 

Francis, who has researched these nouns extensively, labels these nouns as “advance/retrospective labels”, which 
are “inherently unspecific nominal elements’ that require lexical realization in the co-text (Francis, 1994, p. 83). 
She names nominal groups that refer to forthcoming propositions ‘advance labels’ and those that refer to earlier 
propositions ‘retrospective labels’ (Francis 1994: 83). “A retrospective label serves to encapsulate or package a 
stretch of discourse” (Ibid, 85). That is, a retrospective label ‘encapsulates’ the whole of a previous proposition 
(Sinclair, 1981, 1992, 1993), so that its meaning is present in the following sentence. A retrospective label has to 
meet two criteria: it should not be repetition or a ‘synonym’ of any preceding element; it must be equivalent to 
the clause or clauses it replaces, and it should name them for the first time. Retrospective labels serve an 
important organizational function: while they “may extend its topic-linking capacity over a very small stretch of 
discourse, they also introduce changes of topic, or a shift within a topic, while preserving continuity” (Francis, 
1994, p. 87). By reconsidering a previously expressed issue, writers can build on it and develop their arguments. 
As remarked earlier, although a plethora of studies have been conducted on the constructions of stance through the 
use of modal verbs, epistemic verbs, adverbs, nouns, and adjectives, no study has been done comparing published 
American academic writers’ (AWs) and novice Turkish academic writers’ (NWs) construction of stance through 
the use of sentence initial nouns preceded by deictics. Motivated by this apparent need, in this paper I will focus 
specifically on the use of retrospective labels in the construction of stance by AWs and NWs, as seen in (1) 
below. This plea is lexicalized in the previous sentence and clearly expresses the position and attitude of the 
writer towards Raymond’s argument as well as serving as a cohesive device. 

(1) .. .Similarly, Raymond made a vigorous argument in favor of relying on science to lead environmental policy, 
explaining the need to “educate the regulators into finding out that science should be the base of environmental 
decisions” (statement 188). This plea was triggered by the paper’s explanation of requirements for water 
temperature of brown trout streams... (AWs 42) (Italics added) 

The label This plea encapsulates the whole of the previous sentence, illustrating the writer’s perception of 
Raymond’ utterance. By labeling Raymond’s statement as plea, the writer clearly expresses her/his stance 
towards the issue in hand. As we can see, the same effect would not have been created by linking the two 
sentences with the deictic This alone. It is also interesting to note that a layperson might probably view the same 
issue differently and thus prefer a different label to name it. As we can see, the use of retrospective labels also 
shows that the writer is taking a stance as a member of a given disciplinary community. In addition to indicating 
the writer’s stance towards the issue in hand, such use of retrospective labels, which are inherently interactive, 
“affects the reader’s perception of the proposition(s) put forward and so enables the reader to perceive the 
organization and meaning that the writer intends” (Charles, 2003, p. 381). 

2. Methodology 

This corpus-based qualitative and quantitative study investigates the construction of stance in research articles by 
AWs and MA thesis by NWs through the use of sentence initial nouns preceded by deictics such as this and 
such. The corpora consist of 20 research articles (RAs) by AWs, published in well-known journals and 20 MA 
thesis by NWs from the field of applied linguistics. After selecting 100 experimental research articles from 
well-known journals, the articles by multi-authored ones were excluded. Among the remaining 60 RAs, 20 of 
them were chosen using random sampling; six articles from TESOL QUARTERLY, six articles from Written 
Communication, three articles from Journal of English for Academic Purposes, two articles from Journal of 
Second Language Writing, two articles from English for Specific Purposes, and one article from Journal of 
Pragmatics. In deciding on American writers’ identity, their names and surnames, location of their institutions, 
and the information given in their CVs were taken into consideration. Similarly, after downloading 100 MA 
thesis from the official website of Turkish Council of Higher Education Thesis Center, only one MA thesis from 
the same university was chosen. MA thesis which native speaking English teachers served as thesis advisors 
were excluded. Finally, 20 MA thesis were randomly chosen from among the remaining 60 MA thesis to form 
the NWs corpus. 

All instances of sentence initial This+noun and Such+noun were identified by using concordance software from 
WordSmith Tools (Scott, 1996), and they were retrieved from both corpora and examined in their context to 
determine if they were functioning as retrospective labels or not. During this process, it was made sure that the 
retrospective labels meet two criteria: They were not repetition or a ‘synonym’ of any preceding element; that is, 
they were equivalent to the clause or clauses they replaced, and they named them for the first time. For example, 
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since This vision in the following excerpt is simply a repetition of a noun from the preceding sentence, it was not 
considered as a retrospective label. Such labels were not considered as a retrospective labels. 

...The teacher-supervisor relationship is at the core of reflective practice, but once a good relationship is 
established, it must be supported by an effort to create a shared vision of supervision. This vision necessitates 
consensus on the conceptualization of teacher education, the separation of evaluation from the supervisory 
process, and the recognition of trust as a construct that permeates the entire process... (AWs) 

Contrary to the excerpt above, the following includes the phrase This paradox, which clearly matches the two 
requirements of a retrospective label; it is not the repetition or synonym of a preceding element and it is 
equivalent to the clause it replaces. As seen, it also names the preceding element for the first time. By 
reconsidering the issue previously expressed, it enables the writer to build on it. In addition to illustrating the 
writer’s stance towards the issue, it also aims to influence the reader’s perception of it. Therefore, such phrases 
were considered as retrospective labels. 

...Comparing with the results of the Item 22 presented in Table 43, the students in Mechanical Engineering 
Department is consistent with their choices because they acknowledge the necessity for after-class efforts no 
matter how good is the English education provided by the university. However, the freshman students of the 
Civil Engineering Department and City and Regional Planning Department agree with neither studying out of 
school nor having the necessary English at school. This paradox may be explained by the negative attitude of 
these students towards English... (NWs). 

3. Results 

To address the construction of stance by AWs and NWs through the use of retrospective labels, both quantitative 
and textual analyses were conducted. We first present the results of the quantitative analyses, and then 
summarize prominent patterns identified by the qualitative analyses. 

3.1 Frequency of This + noun and Such+noun Structures across the Corpora 

Table 1 below presents descriptive statistics for the use of This+noun and Such+noun structures by both groups. 
Two points attract our attention here. The first one is that NWs employed a lot more of these structures than 
AWs, which is not surprising given the voluminous size of MA thesis. The other interesting issue regarding the 
use of these two structures is NWs’ overuse of This+noun structure and underuse of Such+noun structure. 
Although both groups used This+noun structure a lot more than Such+noun structure, AWs writers seem to have 
employed these two structures a little more evenly than NWs. 


Table 1. The distribution of This+noun and Such+noun structures across the corpora 



This+noun 

% 

Such +noun 

% 

Total 

AWs 

193 

80.4 

47 

19.6 

240 

NWs 

542 

96.2 

21 

3.8 

563 


Both groups’ underuse of Such+noun structure in sentence initial position is striking, deserving close scrutiny. 

3.2 Frequency of Retrospective Labels across the Corpora 

The quantitative results show the importance of retrospective labels in creating stance in academic writing. AWs 
employed a total of 240 of these structures; 193 occurrences of This+noun structure and 47 occurrences of 
Such+noun structure. NWs, on the other hand, used a total of 563 of these structures; 524 occurrences of 
this+noun structure and 37 occurrences of Such+noun structure. What looks interesting is the share of the 
percentages of retrospective labels in these total numbers. 
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Table 2. The frequency distribution of retrospective labels 


AWs 


NWs 


This+noun, retrospective label 

169 

87.6% 

188 

35.9% 

This+noun, repetition/synonym 

24 

12.4% 

336 

64.1% 

Total 

193 


524 


Such+noun, retrospective label 

35 

74.5% 

21 

56.8% 

Such+noun, repetition/synonym 

12 

25.5% 

16 

43.2% 

Total 

47 


37 



Of the 193 tokens of This+noun structure, AWs used 87.6% of them as retrospective labels to construct stance, 
while they used the rest, 12.4%, to create lexical cohesion in the form of synonym or repetition of a previously 
used lexical item. When it comes to the use of Such+noun structure, we observe similar percentages. Of the 35 
tokens of Such+noun structure, AWs employed 74.5% of them as retrospective labels to construct stance, while 
using 25.5% to create lexical cohesion. As can be seen, AWs employed more than 74% of This+noun and 
Such+noun structures to construct stance, which is a clear indication of the importance they have attached to 
stance in academic writing. NWs, on the other hand, displayed almost an opposite preference. They used only 
35.9% of the total occurrences of 524 This+noun structure as retrospective labels to construct stance, while 
employing the majority, 64.1%, to create lexical cohesion. Similarly, they used 56.8% of the total occurrences of 
35 % of Such+noun structure to create stance, while using the rest to create lexical cohesion. In other words, 
contrary to AWs, NWs employed most of This+noun and Such+noun structures to achieve lexical cohesion in 
their texts rather than to construct stance. This finding illustrates that they seemed to attach less importance to 
constructing stance than AWs, using these two structures. By employing fewer retrospective labels, they also 
provided their readers with fewer signposts to guide them through the discourse and attached less importance to 
building relationship with their readers. 

3.3 The Construction of Stance through the Use of Retrospective Labels across the Corpora 

As remarked earlier, “a retrospective label serves to encapsulate or package a stretch of discourse...It is 
presented as equivalent to the clause or clauses it replace. (Bald and Italics original) (Francis, 1994, p. 85). As 
seen, a retrospective label guides and/or directs the reader how to interpret the previous stretch of discourse. 
While illustrating the writers’ purpose(s), view(s), and position, writer’s stance, it also tells the reader how to 
inteipret the text. The employment of such a dual-purposive rhetorical device requires the writer to take two 
careful discourse organization-related decisions: deciding on “which information to encapsulate” and how to 
label this packaged information. By deciding on the information to be labeled, writers organize texts and 
incorporate their meaning therein by choosing the label itself (Charles, 2003, p. 318), as exemplified in the 
excerpt below. 

...A major theme in the instructional narratives was the relationship between the government and the people. 
The students occasionally voiced their apprehension of the imbalance of power between the two entities. 
Specifically, many viewed themselves as powerless and unprotected when the need arose to deal with 
governmental institutions. This sentiment was not surprising, considering the students’ personal histories... 
(AWs). 

The label This sentiment, above, packages or encapsulates the whole of the previous two utterances, which 
clearly exemplifies the writer’s perception of and position on the event described. In the above stretch of 
discourse, we can see two important decisions made by the writer. First of all, the writer chooses to package the 
two previous utterances; the writer could have chosen other utterances as well. Secondly, by labeling and 
describing the two chosen utterances as sentiment, the writer underlies his stance towards the event described. 
This rhetorical practice allows the writer to make the preceding information available for further argument by 
labeling as sentiment. While functioning as a discourse organizer, the label also allows the writer to express his 
stance towards the proposition it encapsulates or packages. In addition to these important rhetorical functions, 
the retrospective label This sentiment also aims to influence the readers’ perception of the event described. 
Contrary to the excerpt above, the following one, which does not bear the two features of a retrospective label. 
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aims to create lexical cohesion rather than to construct stance. As such, it fails to express the writer’s stance; it 
does not aim to influence the reader’s perception of the event described either. 

...The results of the study shows that adopting an intercultural understanding is necessary if the aim is to help 
the learners internalize the inextricable relation between language and culture. This relation may be regarded as 
an abstract phenomenon... (NWs) 

3.4 The 10 Most Frequent Nouns Used in Retrospective Labels across the Corpora 

The distribution of the 10 most frequent head nouns draws our attention to a few issues. For one thing, as can be 
seen, both corpora share some head nouns such as result, finding, and approach, though their frequency of usage 
varies. It seems that the two groups had a tendency to employ some different words as well as employing the 
same head nouns in the 10 most frequent words. In other words, NWs seemed to have a tendency to employ 
more metalinguistic nouns such as way, finding, and idea in the ten most frequent head nouns. Contrary to NWs, 
AWs preferred mostly non-metalinguistic nouns in the ten most frequent head nouns. This preference might be 
related to the fact that NWs had no space limitation as did AWs in their RAs. The final point that draws our 
attention is NWs’ relative overuse of the head noun result, which is probably caused by language proficiency 
difference. 


Table 3. The 10 most frequent head nouns used in retrospective labels 



AWs 


NWs 



Head noun 

# times used 

Head noun 

# times used 

1 

result 

18 

result 

32 

2 

study 

17 

situation 

12 

3 

finding 

13 

way 

10 

4 

difference 

13 

study 

9 

5 

feature 

9 

finding 

8 

6 

approach 

7 

process 

8 

7 

method 

5 

fact 

7 

8 

use 

5 

approach 

6 

9 

analysis 

5 

idea 

5 

10 

question 

5 

change 

4 


4. Conclusion 

In this corpus-based study, I have investigated the construction of stance through the use of retrospective labels by 
American writers (AWs) and Novice Turkish writers (NWs). Overall, the results of the study have demonstrated 
the importance of stance through the use of retrospective labels in academic writing, since both groups of academic 
writers expressed their stance to vaiying degrees towards issues in hand and guided the reader how the information 
is to be understood and interpreted. 

The results have drawn attention to a couple of similarities as well as some marked differences between these two 
groups. For one thing, both groups employed This+noun and Such+noun structures to some extent. Also, both 
groups used This+noun structure a lot more than Such+noun structure. They also shared some head nouns. 
Another similarity between these two groups is that they both showed a tendency towards using research-related 
head nouns, which supports previous research (Moreno, 2004). The distribution of these head nouns, however, 
differs. This type of labelling seems to be a rhetorical strategy for writers to distance themselves from their 
interpretation of the data and to give the impression that the text speaks for itself; reducing the role of the writer 
to merely an instrument spelling out the interpretation process. 

The findings have also revealed some subtle differences and qualitative discrepancies in the use of retrospective 
labels to create stance. To start with, AWs employed 87.6% of This+noun and 74.5% Such+noun structure to 
construct stance. Contrary to AWs, NWs used only 35.9% of This+noun structure and 56.8% Such+noun 
structure for the same purpose. That is, while AWs employed the great majority of these two structures to create 
stance, NWs used less than half of This+noun structure and more than 40% of Such+noun structure for the same 
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goal. In other words, NWs used almost half of these structures to achieve lexical cohesion. This finding shows 
that they attached less importance to constructing stance than AWs, using these two structures. By employing 
fewer retrospective labels, they also provided their readers with fewer signposts to guide them through the 
discourse and attached less importance to building relationship with their readers. The greater employment of 
stance through retrospective labels by NWs seems to be congruent with the widely acknowledged belief that 
English favors a writer-responsible style, which is a novel concept for Turkish writers on the whole. This finding 
supports previous studies (see Mur Duenas, 2003-2004), who demonstrated that American writers employed a 
lot more retrospective label to construct stance in their academic writing. It may also be due to preferred 
rhetorical strategies and educational background of the writers. This discrepancy could also be attributed to 
language proficiency of NWs. 

The findings of this qualitative and quantitative study are descriptive rather than definitive. Therefore, it is of 
course not very reasonable to make broad generalizations. Notwithstanding these findings, some important issues 
should be addressed in future studies for a more in-depth understating of the use of retrospective labels to construct 
stance by Turkish academic writers. Future studies may focus on the reasons behind novice Turkish writers’ 
construction of stance, especially through retrospective labels. Experienced Turkish writers’ employment of 
retrospective labels to construct stance in their English and Turkish RAs will also help us see the big picture 
better. 

Despite its limitations, the findings of this study offer some pedagogical implications for novice writers and policy 
makers. Given the crucial discourse role that stance through the use of retrospective labelling fulfill, it looks 
imperative that an appropriate pedagogy involve the study of these labels in context. It is obvious that raising 
undergraduates, graduates, and novice writers’ consciousness on the construction of stance through the use of 
retrospective labels will help them strategically employ these labels to create stance. Given the fact that no 
academic writing course is offered at undergraduate and graduate level, it seems it is time to give some serious 
consideration to its implementation at graduate level, at least. 
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